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THE MAN OUT OF THE MOON. 


The man in the moon 
Came down at noon. , Nursery Rhymes. 


Peruars these lines occurred to some of the individuals who witnessed 
the disappearance of the man from the moon one balmy summer evening. 
There must at least have been one astronomer, poet, lunatic, and pair of 
lovers; and how many more may not easily be ascertained. But the 
moonshine still came down so gently, and the space vacated by that an- 
cient man was filled with such calm brightness, that little was said and no 
commotion caused by his withdrawal from that place where he had been 
an admired fixture. Had he dropped down among any of the evening 
watchers doubtless there would have been a great excitement—especially 
among children and nurses, with whom this man has been an object of 
greater interest than any other class. And, as every body was once a 
boy or girl, there might have been a revival of affection which would have 
manifested itself in waving of handkerchiefs, loud huzzas, and clapping 
of hands; perhaps in ringing of bells, and firing of cannon; and who 
knows what fine dinners might have been given him, and concerts, also, 
in which a few particular nursery rhymes might have been set to music 
by Vieux Temps, or Ole Bull, and the stranger almost paralyzed by the 
excess of joyous sensibility. But those, who knew that he was gone, 
could not of course tell whether he had started upon a journey to the sun, 
or to Venus, or Herschel, or some other place amongst the stars; and per- 
haps few of them dreamed that he had come on a pilgrimage of love to 
the moon’s great satellite, EartH. But, upon the same principle that 
“little boats should keep near shore,” the inexperienced traveller had 
wisely resolved that his first voyage should terminate at the nearest land- 
ing-place. Whether those were moonstruck who first saw him 


«¢ Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Where a fair lady throned by the west”’ 


held state upon a little island—whether they were moonstruck or not, mat- 

ters little ; but certainly no skylark ever fluttered into its nest more unre- 

garded, no eagle ever descended into its eyrie more untroubled, no snow- 

flake ever fell into its deep dingle more unnoticed, and no leaflet ever 
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nestled under its shadowing rock more quietly, than the man from the 
moon came down, when he alighted under the broad shadow of a noble 
elm, in a ducal park. 

The deer turned upon him their large lustrous eyes, and darted away 
to their leafy coverts; the rooks slowly wheeled around above his head, 
and sailed upon the breezes to their leafy homes; and the watch-dog met 
him at the portal with a fawn of affection. At the porter’s lodge had 
gathered some of the juvenile nobility, and with the utmost courtesy they 
received unquestioned the remarkable stranger, and invited him to their 
princely home. 

*¢ How beautiful is Earth,” said the Man, as a few days afterwards he 
rambled to the spot where he had first pressed its soil, ‘and how happy 
are her children. Before I came here I thought that peace was more 
common than bliss, that quiet was more frequent than joy; but hitherto I 
have investigated at a disadvantageous distance, and | here find that my 
ignorance is proverbial. Nevertheless, 1 have the will and capacity to 
Jearn, and the duke himself shall not know more of his neighbors than I 
will ascertain.” 

He bounded over the 8weet-briar hedge, and wended his way to a little 
hamlet, which nestled between the grove and upland at a short distance. 
He entered the nearest cot, and the first sound which reached his ears 
was a cry for bread. 

** Bread—sreap!” repeated he; ‘I saw it given to the dogs this morn- 
ing. Bread!—there is enough at the castle. Go to the duchess, my 
child, she will give you enough of bread.” The child ceased her cry, 
but looked at him wonderingly, and an elderly sister shook her head, yet 
said nothing. Then the man heard a moan from a low pallet, and, look- 


ing into the dark recess, he saw stretched upon it the emaciated form of a 
woman. She called the girl to her side. 

“Is there not a little more wine in the phial ?” she asked. 

‘* Not one drop,” was the reply. The woman moaned more faintly. 

“* Wine! wine!” repeated the Man; “ we drank last night at the castle 
until our heads ached, and some of the company were carried away 
drowned by it. Wine, and bread ;” he repeated, as he turned upen his 
heel, and flew toward the castle. He entered the drawing-room, and a 
servant passed him with a silver salver, upon which were refreshments for 
the ladies, and the sideboard was covered with various wines. He grasped 
a bottle, and, snatching the salver from the waiter, he turned to 90. But 
the astonished domestic made such an outcry, and vociferated “ Thief! 
Robber !”’ so lustily that he was soon overtaken. The duke came to learn 
the cause of the tumult. 

*t He was stealing your silver,” repeated the servant, “after all your 
kindness to him.” 

The duke looked at his mysterious guest with a penetrating eye. 

‘I saw a child almost within a stone’s throw of your mansion,” replied 
the Man, ‘‘ who cried for bread. I saw also a woman fainting for a cor- 
dial, and here I knew that there was enough of bread and wine. I ran 
that they might the sooner be relieved from their misery.” 

The duke blushed as he heard the simple reply of the Man, and almost 
doubted for the moment whether he himself were a man. Bread and wine 
were instantly despatched by the servant, and the duke took the stranger 
into his closet. What he told him there is what my readers already know— 
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that Want and Misery stand even within the sunshine of Plenty and Pros- 
perity ; that Sickness, Pain, and Death are in the daily paths of the rich 
and powerful; that all these things are looked upon as necessary evils, 
and not allowed for a moment to interrupt the usual course of business 
and amusement. But he could not make it appear to the Man out of the 
Moon as it did to himself. The more common it is, the more dreadful 
it seemed to this wanderer from another sphere. The more difficult it 
appeared to find the remedy, the more earnestly he thought it should be 
sought. It seemed to him that the great fault was in the government, and 
at the head of government he learned was a lady as young, as kihd, as 
gentle and compassionate as the duke’s eldest daughter. He left the cas- 
tle, and hastened to the capitol. He lingered not by the way, but sights 
obtruded themselves upon his notice which gave him much pain. He 
sought the palace; he asked audience of the queen. He had brought no 
references, no introductions, and could not be admitted to the young sove- 
reign; but his earnestness gained him an interview with one of her coun- 
sellors. He had so much to say, and knew so little how to say it, his 
ideas were all in such confusion, that it was sometime before the minister 
could gather aught from him. 

‘To the point,” said he at length. ‘* Tell me, stranger, what you want.” 

“] want ricut,” said the Man. ‘I came a stranger to your land, and, 
at first, all appeared to me very beautiful. But I soon found hunger, des- 
titution, and death. I inquired the cause, and asked for the remedy. I 
was told there was none; but I found that if relief could be obtained this 
was the place to look for it. I left for this city. I hurried on my way; 
but, unless I shut my eyes, I could not but see wrong. I! have seen huge 
heaps of grain converted into liquid poison, and starving men drunk of it 
that they might drown all sense of want and misery. I have seen broad 
fields lie waste as pleasure ground, while squalid crowds were faint for 
food. Isaw a mighty ship filled with brave men; and their garments 
glittered with beauty, and gushing strains of music stirred their noble 
hearts. I thought it a glorious sight, but I learned that they were sent to 
kill, or be killed by their fellow-men. I saw a high and narrow structure 
spring upward to the sky; and they brought out a man, and put him to 
death between the heavens and the earth. Crowds of men gazed upward 
at the sight, and think ye not that Gop looked down? I went into an old 
and moss-grown church, and there I saw the man who prayed at the gal- 
lows ; and all the people said with him, ‘Be ye also merciful, even as 
your Father in heaven is merciful.’ ‘For if ye forgive not men their. 
trespasses, how will your Father, which is in heaven, forgive your tres- 
passes.” But the more my spirit was pained within me the more I hurried 
to this place. And when I was come I saw mighty palaces built for the 
accommodation of a few, and I saw also men herding together in filth and 
wretchedness ; and those who had not where to lay their heads. I have 
seen warehouses filled with cloths for raiment, and stout men passed by 
them with scarce a rag to cover them; yet touched they nothing. I have 
seen bakeries full of bread, and storehouses filled with other food; and 
savage-looking men proved that they were not yet fiends, for they did not 
strike dead those who withheld from them these provisions. Even here 
I have seen dogs and horses receive the care and attention denied to man. 
You ask me what I want: I want to know if you have known aught of 
this ; and, if so, why stand ye here idle ?” 
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‘‘Who are you?” rejoined the astonished courtier. 

*¢’The Man out of the Moon.” 

“‘ Aha, aha—a lunatic! I thought as much. Now let me see if we 
have not a nice place for you which you have not yet espied ;” and call- 
ing the servants, he ordered them to take the man to the hospital. 

But he slipped from their grasp, and was soon out of the way. He 
strayed along the sea-side, for there was there less of the misery he could 
not relieve. He found a man sitting upon a solitary rock, and gazing far 
out upon the waters. There was that in his eye which told the Lunarian 
that here he might meet with sympathy. So they sat together, while the 
sea-winds moaned around them, and talked of wrong and oppression. 

‘‘ But why do the people bear all this?” asked the Man. ‘* Why do 
they not rise up in their strength, and demand clothing, food, and shelter ? 
Why do they not stretch out their hands and take it, when almost within 
their grasp? Why at least do they not die as men, rather than live like 
beasts ?” 2 - 

‘“* They are enchanted,” was the reply of the philosopher. 

Then the Man thought how impossible it would be for him to disenchant 
them, and he sighed; and when the philosopher had gone he unrobed 
himself, and spread his wings, and flew across the channel till he came 
to another land. 

We will not follow him, as he strayed through various cities, towns, and 
villages, along the Mediterranean. But he heard of it everywhere—he 
had heard of it before he crossed the channel—of a happy land, far across 
many wide waters—a new world, where tyranny, oppression, and corrup- 
tion, had not found time to generate their train of evils. He yearned for 
this better land; and one night, when the sky was dark with sombre clouds, 
and no one could witness his flight, he left the old for the newer continent. 

He alighted at the plantation of a wealthy gentleman. With manly 
courtesy he was received, and entertained with a chivalrous generosity 
which asked no questions of the stranger, and knew nothing but that he 
needed rest. He was truly weary, and spent some quiet days in the fam- 
ily of his host, for whom he formed quite an attachment. But one day, 
as he was walking in the grounds, he heard the voice of piercing lamen- 
tation. He looked around, and saw a negro woman, with her young child 
pressed to her bosom, and sobbing as though her heart would break. He 
inquired the cause of her sorrow, and heard that her husband had just 
been taken away, to be sold to another master. Her children had been 
taken from her long before, all but the babe upon her breast. 

The Man could not understand this at first, but after long questioning 
he learned some of the evils of slavery. He returned to his host. He 
was sitting with his wife at his side, and his child upon his knee. He ca- 
ressed them both with much affection. ‘The Man looked at him sternly. 

‘“‘ How dare you love your child?” said he. ‘How dare you adore 
your wife? when you nave separated mother and child, husband and wife, 
and consigned them all to misery.” 

‘* Who are you?” replied the host, ‘ that you speak thus in mine own 
house, where as yet unquestioned you have been honored and cherished 
as a stranger and a guest.” 

‘**} am the Man out of the Moon.” 

Then the host laughed heartily. ‘ Ah, moonstruck I see,” said he, 
carelessly ; and, touching his head, he nodded to his wife. After this 
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they would neither of them heed what he said, but treated him, good- 
humoredly, as a maniac. 

In the neighborhood however he met not with this consideration, for he 
would not hold his peace while he believed a great wrong was calling for 
redress. They called him an Abolitionist, and proposed assisting him in 
his departure from a place which did not seem to suit him very well. 
They would provide feathers, if not wings; and attach them to him with 
tar, as the best artificial method. ‘They would not furnish him with a 
horse, but they found a rail, and this, with the aid of their own locomotive 
powers, would assist him greatly. 

The Man felt as though he would rather continue free of all such obli- 
gations, and, on the very night when all things were preparing for his exit, 
he spread his wings upon the darkness, and flew away. 

He had heard the negroes speak of a land to the north, where there 
were no slaves, where oppression, cruelty, and selfishness did not exist ; 
and he thought that must be the better land of which he had so often heard. 
He came to its far-famed city ; that where morals, intelligence, and pros- 
perity are more nearly connected than in any other. He was pleased at 
first, but soon became dissatisfied, because it fell far short of his ideas of 
social perfection. Here also were Wealth and Poverty—here were Mis- 
ery, Selfishness, and Pride. He saw a wealthy lady roll along in her car- 
riage, while a feeble woman could hardly totter across the streets. ‘* The 
carriage would have held more thaa two,” said he to himself. He fol- 
lowed the faltering footsteps until he came toa cellar. The woman ap- 
proached a bed, upon which two children were gasping for breath. 

**Can nothing be done for them?” asked the Man. 

‘| have just called a physician,” replied the mother. Ina few mo- 
ments he came in. He looked tenderly at his little patients. ‘* They are 
dying of want,” said he. ‘They want every thing they should now have ; 
but first of all, is the want of fresh air.” The Man started from the house 
and ran to a street, in which was the residence of an eminent philanthro- 
pist. His questionings had already led him to a knowledge of the good. 
He came to the house. ‘The master was not at home—he had gone to his 
country-seat, and his mansion was vacant, with the exception of one ser- 
vant who was left to open the windows each day; and see that the cool 
air breathed through the deserted rooms. And, as he looked at the lofty 
well-ventilated and vacant apartments, he thought of the children who 
were dying in a neighboring cellar for want of air. 


The Man was wearied, disappointed, and vexed. “If this is the happi- - 


est spot on Earth,” said he, * then let me go back to the Moon.” 

It was a lovely starlight night. The moon, like a silver crescent, hung 
afar in the blue ether, and there was one bright solitary cloud in the clear 
sky. The Man spread his wings, and, bidding farewell to Earth, he turned 
his face upward to a better home. As he passed the bright cloud he 
thought he saw, faintly delineated as though in bright shadow, the outlines 
of a human form. He approached nearer, and the cloud seemed like a 
light couch upon which an etherealized being reclined. Lofty intellect 
and childlike mildness were blended in his pale spiritual countenance, but 
there was a glance of sorrow in his deep eyes which told that, if an angel, 
he had not forgotten the trials of earth. 

The Man said to him, ‘‘I have just left Earth for the Moon, but I would 
21* 
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gladly leave it for any other world. You seem to have returned to it from 
Heaven.” 

‘“‘It was my home,” replied the spirit. ‘There I first received exist- 
ence; there | first drew the breath of life. It was my first home; and, 
though I know it is full of sin and sorrow, yet at times I leave Heaven 
that | may view it once again.” 

“¢ And did you know, while there, that it was filled with Guilt, Ignorance, 
and Pain? or did you neglect the great interests of Humanity for selfish 
pleasure ?” 

‘¢] did not live for myself alone. I endeavored to live for my kind, 
and to find my happiness in striving to promote the well-being of others. 
I see now that I might have done more, but I saw it not then. Gop had 
given me a feeble frame, and I might not go forth actively among my 
brethren. But I sent my voice among them. I spoke aloud in behalf of 
the wronged and down-trodden. I spoke not of one evil, but of that which 
is the source of all evil. I spoke to the young, knowing that they would 
soon be the middle-aged to act, and then the aged to die. [sent my voice 
among the ignorant, and invited them to come to the tree of knowledge. 
And my bliss is now in the assurance I| have received, that my words will 
not all be forgotten.” 

‘“‘ But, if you were doing good,” said the Man, sternly, ‘‘ why did you 
go thence ?” 

‘1 was called,” replied the spirit, gently. 

*¢ And is there any one who may take your place ?” 

‘*] hope and believe there are many noble spirits, who are as earnest, 
as able, as faithful, and more active, who are laboring for their brother 
men. But there is also another agent. Would you witness it?” and, 
drawing aside a drapery of cloud, he disclosed a shining volume. The 
night breeze gently wafted its leaves, and, in letters of brightness, were 
written upon them such words as these. 

‘Gop hath made of one blood all nations of the earth.” ‘* Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” ‘‘ ‘The laborer is worthy of his hire.” ‘ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” ‘* With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 

The Man glanced at them, and then said, “Is this book there ?” 

‘It is there,” replied the spirit, ‘‘and there it will remain until its words 
are embroidered upon the hems of their garments, engraved upon the 
bells of their horses, and bound as frontlets between their eyes. Yea, 
even until they are impressed upon the hearts of all men.” 

The spirit veiled the book again in the aerial drapery, and disappeared 
himself in the bright cloud. 

The Man turned away, with a spirit less sad; and, ere morning dawned, 
he looked down again from his “ old accustomed place,” with his usual 
placid smile ; and none would now know from his benignant expression, 
that we, poor erring mortals, had ever grieved and angered the Man in 
the Moon. ELA. 
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THE OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD. 


Min life’s tumultuous din, 
When friends are few, and early loved ones flown, 
The all-pervading voice of Gop within 
Tells us that we on earth are not alone. 


The rover of the sea, 
Far, far from home and all parental care, 
With blest assurance, Lorp, may come to THEE, 
And find a friend, for Tuov art everywhere. 


Tuov art unclouded light! 
Though erring nature oft self-willed has been, 
And groped its way through dark chaotic night, 
Yet all have hailed the Erernat Gop Supreme. 


Yes; *“‘ Hallowed is Tuy name! 
At Mecca’s shrine, where the lone pilgrim strays, 
The Moslem, prostrate with pure worship’s flame, 
Bows to the One GreAT Gop, Ancient or Days. 


Revered Jerusalem ! 
Though priest and prophet walk thy streets no more, 
Jenovan’s might directs thy fate, as when 
The bright-faced angels talked with men of yore. 


Tuovu ’rt where the tuneful reeds 
Blend with the music of the sounding shore ; 
Tuovu ’rt where the hermit counts his sacred beads, 
And rears the cross on Alpine summits hoar. 


The unlettered Indian sees 
Tuy beauty in each tinted flower that blows, 
In each green leaf that rustles to the breeze, 
And in the glassy streamlet as it flows. 


Tuy arms of love embrace 
All creatures that Tuy plastic hand hath made— 
The being raised to Pride’s imperial place, 
Or Penury's child, on lowliest pallet laid. 


Tuov ’rt where the giddy throng— 
Where the lone mourner sits in weeds of care— 
Mid festal bowers, lit up by jest and song— 
And where the good man’s voice is heard in prayer. 


When sorrows, gathering near, 
Rise like the tempest to o’erwhelm the soul, 
~The still small voice comes to our listening ear, 


Saying, “ Peace, be still’ —thou’rt under Gop’s control. 


When dire disease doth press 
Its pallid hue upon the sufferer'’s cheek, 
Faruer, Tuy gracious spirit deigns to bless 
The midnight watcher, and to raise the weak. 


When life’s last hope has flown, 
And thoughts of death burn deep within the soul, 
FaTHER, oh, FatueEr, this is all Tuine own, 
To light the gloom where death’s dark billows roll. 


E’er since creation’s birth, 
The same unaltered being Tuov hast been; 
The starry heavens above, the boundless earth, 
Is one great audience-room where Tov art seen. 
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“AN OVER TRUE TALE.” 


Let those who knew the pleasant little settlement upon the Merrimack 
a few years since, chosen particularly by the first settlers for its water 
privilege and agreeable location, now look upon the thriving city of Low- 
ell, containing a population of over twenty-five thousand, and tell me if 
they can recognize the former petite town. It was a half day’s ride, for- 
merly, from the seaport city of Boston, and the well-loaded baggage wag- 
ons made a day’s job of carrying a load of merchandise between the two 
places, and the friendly waters of the Middlesex canal floated with more 
speed the daily freights of rich and well-chosen manufactures, while now 
an excellent railroad will take you to or from either place with the speed 
of magic. No wonder that, with such facilities for foreign and inland com- 
munication as this most thriving city of New England possesses, she 
should continue to grow and increase in wealth, importance, and the num- 
ber of her inhabitants. Follow me now to Lowell, (clairvoyantly, gentle 
reader,) for there our story commences. 

It is the sabbath; a mild and lovely summer’s afternoon; the noisy 
clatter of the numerous factories is still; the weary operative is resting 
her overwrought frame ; the mechanic is enjoying the sweets of his happy, 
though lowly, home; while the ruddy cheeked children of the Irish play 
merrily round the drowsy father-who sits upon the sill of his door, puffing 
away care from his fragrant pipe. It is the sabbath with the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor—a day of rest for all. 

Seated at the window of her boarding-house, at this quiet hour, sat Eliza 
Temple. How neatly arranged was every article of furniture in that 
small room. ‘The snowy whiteness of the bed linen was absolutely daz- 
zling; the chairs, carefully dusted, were arranged in order; the little 
washstand was neat and clean, as if just from the shop of the cabinet- 
maker; every thing betokened neatness and good taste. She sits witha 
bit of paper and pencil in her hand, with which she is apparently calcu- 
lating the cost of some matter. ‘* Let me see,” said she, “after paying 
my board, and getting that dark calico dress for every-day wear, I shall 
have twenty dollars left; well, fifteen of this I will send to mother, and 
that will leave me five for poor Mrs. Butler. Poor woman, indeed—her 
husband lost at sea, and her little babe to be provided for. Five dollars 
will help to make her comfortable, and then I can soon earn enough by 
night-work to help her still more.” 

Thus conversed Eliza to herself. She was one of the factory opera- 
tives; and when she had fairly apportioned her little accumulation, a smile 
of pleasure lit up her pale face. She was a native of New Hampshire, 
where her mother and two younger sisters still resided. Her father died 
when she was about twelve years of age, and the small property, which 
he left, becoming exhausted, she was permitted by her mother to come to 
Lowell, and enter as an operative at the factory ; and with the quarterly 
pecuniary aid she was able to send her mother and sisters, they were ena- 
bled to gain a comfortable livelihood. But, alas! Eliza, in her endeavors 
to assist others, was overtasking her own powers, and was thus steadily 
undermining her constitution. But she had a light heart, and looked on 
the bright side of all things. To be sure her constant, though small, char- 
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ities made large inroads into that part of her small income devoted to her 
own necessities, but the consciousness of a course of rectitude rendered 
her happy, and she submitted to the deprivations thus incurred with a 
cheerful heart. ‘To say Eliza was handsome would not be doing her jus- 
tice : she was more than handsome—she was beautiful. Those, who were 
first struck with her winning face, afterwards learned to love her for her 
kind heart and gentle manner—her charitable and forgiving spirit, and for 
the beauties of her well-balanced mind, which, richly endowed by nature, 
required but little cultivation to show its perfections. 

There resided in Lowell, at the time of our story, a young man—a 
professor and preacher of religion. He possessed a fine face and manly 
form—a well-cultivated mind; and was loved and respected by his charge 
as a teacher of the living Gop. He had met Eliza, and being interested 
in her, sought an introduction, and soon became intimate with her, passing 
his evenings by her side, reading to her, while she plied her industrious 
needle. ‘Thus passed weeks and months till Danville W. had fully won 
the heart of the confiding girl, and had drawn from her an acknowledg- 
ment of her love. ‘I look upon you,” said the gentle girl to him, “as 
my guardian angel, and thank Heaven that has so kindly endowed me 
with thy love.” Danville was a graduate of ————, and was entering 
upon the second year of his profession as a minister. He was the young- 
est son of an aristocratic family, and only held the minor office (as he was 
wont to call it to his particular friends) of pastor of a small society pre- 
paratory to entering upon a more extended sphere of action. He was in 
heart sordid and selfish, but so glossed over his faults, by artful manage- 
ment, as to deceive most of those with whom he was connected. He had 
easily won the heart of Eliza Temple, who had learned to look upon him 
as a superior being: .* *: *, * .* 

It is a mild summer’s night; not a cloud obscures the clear blue vault 
of heaven. Oh, who could look upon that glorious scene, lit up by the 
mellow radiance of the harvest moon, and not be inspired by holy awe 
and love for the fatherly hand that had created such beauties. It seemed 
as if the twinkling stars held converse together in subdued tones, lest they 
should interrupt the meditations of the moon, while gentle zephyrs wrote 
in shadowy letters a love tale to the night, with the pliant branches of the 
waving trees, upon the greensward. Beneath their shade walked Eliza 
and him she loved. ‘The glories of nature were doubly beautiful to her 
as described by his eloquent tongue. How affectionctely did she listen to 
his words, which were treasured in a heart that knew no guile; and how 
confiding was the most secret wish of her heart laid open to his mind. 
Eliza loved ; and when a pure and gentle girl—one uncontaminated with 
the wiles and coquetry of the world—gives her heart, she gives it forever— 
she gives all she has in life, and every hope, every earnest prayer is ren- 
dered for the heart’s idol. | 

None knew more fully or with more truthfulness the heart of the gentle 
girl than Danville, yet the genial influence, that beautiful and lovely ob- 
jects ever cast upon the world about them, fell not upon his hardened heart. 
I'he subdued and gentle manner, the heaving breast, the loving eye, and 
the confiding glance, created in his soul only vile desire. It is easy to 
read the heart’s mirror, like as casting back the picture on which its re- 
flective glance may rest, be it either good or evil; but the hardened heart 
om reflected the rays of innocent loveliness by a picture of vile 
pollution. 
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The hour, the scene, the gentle, yet treacherous, tone of voice, all acted 
upon the tender sensibilities of Eliza’s heart. She sank her cheek, glow- 
ing with heightened color, in confidence and love upon the breast to which 
it was drawn; there in her ear the serpent whispered the guilty words, 
the evil thoughts, the fiendish proposal. Not more swiftly does the star 
which has its place among the glorious myriads above shoot through the 
atmosphere than did the life-blood leave the heart of that poor girl. Start- 
ing from the false embrace, she stood before him, who would have be- 
trayed her, in all the beauty of injured innocence. Down her pale cheeks 
streamed the scalding tears, while, with her hands clasped before her, she 
said, “* May Gop forgive you, Danville;” and she sobbed as though her 
heart would break. ‘* Would you—could you have betrayed a poor father- 
less girl, who loved you so dearly—who had confided all to you?” * * * 

Come with us, one short month subsequent to this scene, to the little 
chamber first described in this sketch. It is deeply shaded now by closed 
blinds, and closely drawn curtains: Upon the bed lies the fevered form 
of Eliza Temple. She talks wildly of matters that poor Mrs. Butler, who 
kindly administers to her comfort, cannot understand. Hark! she speaks. 

‘Thanks, kind woman. Have I been long ill? It seems as if I was 
just awakened from a troubled dream. Oh, that I must awake to the hor- 
rid truth,” said she, covering her face with her hands, as if to shut out 
some fearful sight. : 

The poor woman, who had so often received charity from the hard- 
earned wages of Eliza, was indeed delighted to see the returning dawn 
of reason to the mind of the kind-hearted girl. 

‘“¢ Pray, miss,” said she, ‘* compose yoursélf, and try to sleep. You will 
be better soon.” 

Eliza had lain for nearly three weeks in a raging fever, wild and de- 
lirious. The shock she had received, the sudden dashing to earth of her 
cup of happiness, was too much for her gentle spirit and overwrought 
frame, Gradually recovering from the physical suffering she endured, 
Eliza again resumed her station at the factory, though broken hearted and 
miserable. She had not seen her would-be seducer since the first night 
of her unhappiness, and now exerted her whole strength to earn a suffi- 
cient sum for the wants of her mother and younger sister, and also to lay 
by a trifle for the comfort of the old age of her much-loved parent, well 
knowing in her heart that she should not require it herself. Already had 
she made peace in her own soul with Heaven, believing that her stay in 
this cold and selfish world would be of but short duration. For all her 
sorrows she had found a balm in religion, the only source of happiness in the 
world to the weary and broken hearted. Through the apparently kind and 
assiduous attention of the minister of the parish she had been led to a happy 
frame of mind, and to him she looked for guidance and counsel. * * * * 

More than a twelvemonth is past. We will look in again at the neat 
little room of the factory girl. It is evening. That pale, but industrious, 
girl, who so diligently plies her needle, is Eliza Temple. By frugality 
and constant industry she had accumulated about four hundred dollars, 
which she had confided to the care of her minister, happy in the con- 
sciousness that it would do much to smooth life’s downward path to her 
much-loved parent. Hark! there is a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” says the subdued voice of Eliza. 
“JT have called,” said Mrs. Butler, entering and taking a seat, “ with 
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most unwelcome news—not only to you but myself—for anything that 
will render you unhappy will equally affect me, who have shared so much 
of your hard-earned wages. I have learned that the Rev. Mr. T. has 
failed in his prospects, and that the money you, in common with a large 
number of factory girls, have given him for safe keeping, is now inevita- 
bly lost. You know even [ have been able to save something since the 
recovery of little William, and this small sum I had intrusted also to him— 
a trifle in amount, but much to me.” 

Eliza dropped her work from her hands, and wept. It was not for the 
hard-earned money that she grieved—it was not that the earnings of her 
feeble hands, with feeble health, and by extra exertions were lost—it was 
not for this that the starting tear now wet her cheek, but she sobbed aloud 
to think of her poor and decrepid mother, who must suffer for this loss 
perhaps the gnawings of hunger, and the cold chills of winter, when her 
child had gone to the spirit-land. 

Did this last stroke of hardened fortune, dealt by the hand of a self- 
styled teacher of Gop, cool her confidence and love in her heavenly Fa- 
ther? No; for though her brightest hopes had all been blighted under 
the cloak of religion, by one who should have loved and cherished her— 
though this second blow, less severe, but almost as discouraging as the first, 
was dealt by another acknowledged servant of Heaven, still, when she knelt 
at her bed-side that night, she breathed an earnest humble prayer for forgive- 
ness to those who had so blighted her hopes, and asked for strength and 
guidance from the Throne, to which she daily knelt, that it would bless her 
with a right spirit. Oh, ye reverend villains! could ye have heard the 
prayer of that gentle and forgiving heart, as it ascended pure and warm 
from the spirit to Gop, for forgiveness for those who had wronged a poor 
confiding girl, it would have pealed as a death-knell to your guilty hearts. 
Tenvy ye not. Heaven only knows the guilty writhings of your tortured 
consciences. * * © 

Span another month with us, gentle reader, and enter this lowly cot on 
the hill-side. ‘There is a lovely prospect from this door—rugged, wild, 
and beautiful. Emphatically, New England scenery. Within, on that 
lowly couch, lies the blighted and fading flower, Eliza Temple. By her 
side weep her loving sisters, and doting parent. They have now to take 
a last farewell of her who has been indeed a kind sister and dutiful child. 

‘Weep not for me, dearly beloved,” said the dying girl, “I am happy, 
very happy; and only regret that you are to be left behind, to buffet the 
hard fortunes of this world.” 

‘““May Gop receive thy soul, my gentle child,” said the weeping 
mother, ‘and teach me to forgive those who have brought thee to this 
untimely end.” 

‘*May Heaven give you that consolation it has blessed me with, dear 
mother,” said the invalid. ‘In all my grief and sorrows | have found a 
balm in Gilead. You know not how calmly I await the call of my Ma- 


KER to His mansion above. Oh, may He forgive those who have deceived © 


me, and shield you from want.” 

She sank back upon her pillow in silent prayer; and before the morn- 
ing’s dawn her gentle spirit had returned to Gop who gave it. 

Let the high and the low, the rich and the poor, learn a lesson from 
this “‘o’er true tale ;”) and may Heaven bless the world with the charita- 


ble and forgiving spirit of this poor blighted and deceived Factory Girl. 
KE. A. E. 
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BONAPARTE IN THE RED SEA. 


Translated from the French. 


GENERAL Bonaparte, having departed for Syria, wished to see the re- 
mains of the Venetian establishments at Suez, and to seek around this city 
for traces of the canal across the isthmus of Suez, which he had been as- 
sured formerly existed in order to connect the Mediterranean with the 
Red sea. The distance between Cairo and Suez is but twenty-five leagues, 
but the way is through the desert, where one finds neither tree, shrub, or 
drop of water. He took with him his aids-de-camp, Generals Caffarelli, 
Dufalgua, and Berthollet. A squadron of his guides formed his guard. 

He rapidly crossed the desert, and reached the Kalioumeth. He crossed 
the Red sea at the same place where Moses passed with the Hebrews, and 
did so at a time when the low tide left it nearly dry. Having arrived in 
Asia, the general left his guides upon the bank, and when he returned 
from his excursion, he found them completely intoxicated—having, as they 
supposed, drank of the water of life. Meanwhile the tide began to ascend, 
and day to decline; they had not a moment to lose. 

Having determined the situation of Suez, they started in that direction. 
But after having marched for sometime in the sea, they separated. Night 
was coming on, and they knew not whether they were marching towards 
Africa, or Asia, or towards the great sea. The waves began to rise, until 
those in advance cried out that their horses swam. By going on in this 
direction they could not fail to perish, and there was no time to be lost in 
deliberation. But General Bonaparte, with a mind ever composed, saved 
them by a very simple plan. He established himself the centre of a cir- 
cle, and ranged around him many men in depth, all those who shared the 
danger; and numbered those who composed the first circle without. He 
then made them march on, following the direction in which they were, 
and caused them to be followed successively by others at ten paces dis- 
tance. When the horse of the man at the head of one of the columns lost 
footing—that is to say, when he swam, the general recalled him, as well 
as those who followed him, and made them take the direction of another 
column. By this quickly devised scheme they found the right way, and 
reached Suez at midnight, the water being above the breasts of their horses. 

General Bonaparte’s friends had been very uneasy, because he did not 
return before the rising of the tide, and he esteemed himself very fortu- 
nate to escape as he did. He returned to Cairo before departing for Syria, 
where he took with him six thousand men. E. W.5. 





] know that we can judge the future only by the past. There are in- 
dications now of deliverance for the oppressed, and shall we doubt whether 
it will come? Certainly not. If we do, we injure the cause. We need 
faith and perseverance to accomplish so great a work. JANE. 
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TRUTH’S PILGRIMAGE. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘“Hattoo! halloo, there! What’s the prospect for our ascent this 
morning ?”’ called out a loud sonorous voice from a huge pile of blankets 
and furs deposited in one corner of an Alpine cabin. “At the same time 
a woollen night-cap protruded itself from beneath the load, and in an in- 
stant more a man jumped up and began to array himself in a travelling 
dress which lay upon a bench near him. 

‘‘ Pleasant enough now, sir,” replied a stentorian pair of lungs from the 
outside of the cabin, ‘* but there will be a storm before night, or I know 
nothing of these mountains.” 

“Why a storm?” rejoined the first speaker, glancing at the clear sky 
as he joined the group at the door. 

We will leave the hardy hunter to account for his prediction, while we 
notice the dramatis persone. 

The first speaker was a man forty-five or fifty years of age, and as he 
stood muffled up to his chin in furs, and a large fur cap drawn over his 
head, in a distance one might easily have mistaken him for a great bear 
standing on his hind-legs welcoming the morning sun. In stature he was 
above the medium height, with broad shoulders and a brawny chest indi- 
cating much muscular strength. His countenance, or at least the portion 
visible, was not prepossessing. It was hard and stern, as if feeling and 
kindness were strangers to his breast; and the corners of his mouth were 
slightly drawn down, as if their owner was a constitutional grumbler. He 
raised his cap a moment from his head, and throwing back his still black 
and glossy hair, revealed a high and open brow, where intellect and be- 
nevolence sat enthroned. ‘The action changed the whole face; and, as 
your eye rested upon the ensemble of the features, you felt impressed that 
the proud and selfish nature of the man was wont to be curbed and tri- 
umphed over by his more kindly aspirations. His dress was nondescript, 
combining the peculiarities of several different nations, but the whole told 
of an Englishman’s care and anxiety for his body; and in that piercing 
atmosphere wrote the truly English word, comfort. 

The group were joined by another person from the cabin, who remarked, 
as he listened to the hunter’s prophecy of a storm, that ‘* it must be keen 
eyes that could see a tempest in the clouds of that morning.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” rejoined the hunter; “ but you will see clouds before 


night—that is, if the snow don’t come so thick and fast that you can’t | 


see them.” 
The new comer was a younger man than the first who had left the 
cabin—perhaps thirty, or between that and forty, years of age. He was 


tall and slender, with a graceful stoop or bend in his shoulders, as if his’ 


chest was weak, or that in youth he had carried too heavy burdens upon 
his back. His form resembled that of a modern belle after the mysteries 
of the toilet have disguised her person. His face was pale, but apparently 
not from illness; and in the expression there was a slight shade of care, 
or impatience. The features were good, but a touch of mingled pride and 
selfishness lingered about the mouth, and destroyed the beauty. His dress 
was rich, and there seemed something more for effect, and less for conve- 
22 
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nience, than in his companion’s; even his fur cap had an air of “the 
newest fashion,” which was not exhibited in any part of the other gentle- 
man’s attire. The one wore his garments for his own convenience and 
accommodation—while in the habiliments of the other you were constantly 
reminded of the tailor. The dress of each, perchance, recorded a national 
characteristic. The first speaker was an Englishman, with all his pride, 
egotism, and consciousness of his own claims upon your deference and 
attention. ‘The other was an American, fresh from Paris, with his coun- 
try’s whim for imitation. 

The group at the door, besides those already enumerated, consisted of 
three stout peasants, who looked first at the Englishman, then at the 
American, then from hjm to the old hunter, then to the sky, and finally 
turned, with an earnest gaze, to where the sun’s bright rays were begin- 
ning to illumine the horizon. The question was still pending whether the 
day was favorable or not for an ascent into a higher and colder region. 
The old hunter, who knew every appearance in the sky, air, and earth 
among the mountains, dissuaded them most earnestly from the attempt. 

‘*T tell you, sirs,”’ said he, ‘it will snow up there before night, as still 
and glistening as it now is.” 7 

‘‘ How glorious!” exclaimed the Englishman, gazing at the glaziers 
above them as the sun threw its first beams across their mountains of ice, 
1 lie up with wondrous brilliancy each jutting crag and pending 
icicle. 

‘“¢ What is that?” eagerly inquired his fellow traveller, pointing to a 
deep ravine, which the light had begun to penetrate. Every eye was 
turned in the direction indicated, and they could distinctly see some living 
creature slowly making its way up the mountain. 

‘Is it a chamois?” inquired the Englishman of the old hunter. “I 
want its skin for my museum—bring it down, my good fellow.” 

‘“‘ No, no,” earnestly interposed the American; ‘take it alive—appa- 
rently it is wounded, and it would not require a hard race to secure it 
alive—do so, my men, and you shall have a handsome reward. I want 
it,” he continued, addressing the Englishman in a tone of apology, “to 
send home to the national menagerie.” 

*¢ We have both shown characteristics,” returned the Englishman, laugh- 
ing; ‘I am for self and the gratification of my friends—you would put a 
dollar into the purse of some one of your clever countrymen.” 

**T can’t make it out, sirs,’” remarked the old hunter, who had been in- 
tently regarding the object in question, “ but I think it is some poor trav- 
eller with the skin of a beast wrapped round him.” The increasing light 
confirmed the hunter’s opinion, and the peasants were sent to assist the 
weary, way-worn traveller to the cabin. 

If an enterprising Yankee had been present it would not have been a 
bad investment to secure the body, provided that the spirit could have 
been understood, as the prosopopeia of Truth would have been a novel 
sight in this enlightened era. Anda John Bull could not have procured 
a rarer specimen for his collection than the poor wayfarer, who only ex- 
cited his pity and commiseration. 

The wanderer, as the reader has already surmised, was Truth. His 
unmapped way had led him among the frozen Alps, and, suffering from 
exposure, and exhausted by privation, he was near ending his earthly pil- 
grimage, and rendering his “spirit back to Him who gave it.” Weak, 
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feeble, and speechless, the peasants raised him carefully up and bore him 
to the cabin. The “march of improvement” had not destroyed the 
promptings of humanity, and each individual present contributed his active 
exertions to revive the benumbed and- fainting traveller. 

His dress having been bestowed in pieces, according to the will and ne- 
cessity of the benevolent individuals among whom his wanderings had led 
him, could now hardly be called fragmentary memorials of our first pa- 
rents’ disobedience. His outer and most conspicuous garment, indeed, 
the only one which possessed any warmth, was a fur coat of curious shape 
and fashion, his only memento of the kindness which greeted him on his 
arrival in the Mysterious Valley. 

The storm which the old hunter had predicted, commenced before their 
anxiety for Truth had ceased. 

‘** Well, we must give up our intention of visiting the regions of perpet- 
ual snow,” said the American, as he stepped from the cabin to gaze at the 
snow and clouds contending far above them. ‘ At least, I must, as I have 
an engagement in London on the fifteenth.” , 

‘*T will accompany you,” rejoined the Englishman. “I was en route 
for London when we met.” 

The chilliness of the atmosphere making their longer stay in the air 
uncomfortable, they returned to the cabin. 

“It is.so late now,” continued the Englishman as they entered the 
cabin, ‘* we had not better leave here before morning. Jn the meanwhile 
we may be able to discover who this exhausted traveller is—with all his 
destitution there is the appearance of the gentleman about him, and I am 
disposed to think he is some noble refugee.” 

‘Perhaps so,” rejoined the American in a tone of indifference. 

Their entrance awoke Truth, and he looked up with a pleased smile, 
which was quickly tempered by a shade of sadness; but he addressed and 
thanked them for their services in his own simple earnest language, wherein 
even the tones bespoke a grateful spirit. 

‘‘]T don’t understand him,” said the American—* who is he ?”’ 

‘“‘ His language is Polish,” returned the Englishman, ‘“ but he does not 
resemble that nation. I will address him in French,” for he could not rid 
himself of the fancy that Truth was a refugee. He, therefore, addressed 
him in that language, and his suspicion was confirmed by the purity of 
accent with which Truth spoke the same language. 

“Tl was sure I was correct,” he continued, triumphantly,.speaking to 
the American in English. 

“That humanity, which relieves the suffering and protects the defence- 


less, is always correct,” replied Truth in his patron’s vernacular, and with — 


that accuracy of idiom which is so difficult for a Frenchman to catch in 
the English language. , 

‘More likely a professor of languages from some German college, ab- 
sconded or dismissed,” remarked the American, laughing. For it must be 
confessed that there was a tone of refined urbanity and dignified breeding 
in Truth’s manner which one of his companions felt, and which was not 
quite as vivid to the perception of the other. ‘The one judged of a gentle- 
man by his breeding, taking for the basis of his theory that good blood 
begat good manners, and vice versa, that vulgar blood must of necessity 
beget a vulgar mien. The other was too wont to esteem well-fitted ha- 
biliments as the only outward badge of a gentleman; and an unfashiona- 
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ble man, or one with a threadbare suit, a vulgarity; and yet they would 
have assured you that no one but an honorable man could be a gentleman. 
In the prejudice of their “ early impressions,” the one forgot that man 
most precious villains were as courteous and gentle as a Chesterfield, and 
could boast of a most ancient and honorable pedigree ; and the other, that 
a thief, with the money he has stolen, could fit himself with the fixtures 
of a gentleman. 

The remark which Truth had made in English, arose from his simplicity 
of comprehension of his friend’s assertion that he was “correct.” He 
inferred that his protector felt himself correct in offering his protection, 
and giving promise of safe conduct towards a more propitious land toa 
friendless stranger; and the interest which might have abated somewhat 
in the discovery that he spoke English as purely as French, was further 
awakened by his hesitation and apparent surprise at some political ques- 
tion propounded to him. 

‘Your secret is safe,” said the Englishman, coming to his relief, and 
saving him from embarrassment of a reply; ‘* we will not ask you to 
commit yourself in any manner; in the meanwhile any assistance which 
J can render you will be doing myself the greater favor.” 

Truth thanked him with deep feeling, but his simple dignity of manner 
and language was not mingled with the alloy of sycophancy, and this was 
still stronger confirmation to his patron that he was ministering to the 
wants of one with noble blood in his veins. ‘The knowledge that the re- 
cipient of his bounty was undistinguished in earth, would not have made 
the proffered aid less prompt or free; but it is equally certain that such 
knowledge would have changed, in some degree, the manner of deferential 
respect and delicate consideration with which the noble Englishman 
treated him. 

The next morning they returned to the town where they had left their 
luggage, accompanied by ‘Truth, who immediately was fitted with those 
externals which were necessary to give him a seat at his benefactor’s ta- 
ble. In arranging for their departure and preparing the necessary pass- 
ports, Truth was asked what name should be inserted in his. He hesitated, 
for he did not fully comprehend what was desired; yet he had learned 
that names were but the designation of one person from another. 

‘“‘ As I have before told you,” he at length replied, “I am a wanderer 
upon the face of the earth ; 3 and I have not been called otherwise than as 
the wanderer or stranger.” 

“Mr. Wanderer would hardly answer in these suspicious times,” inter- 
rupted the American ; “it would be considered but an alias for vagabond. 
In my country, every body who wants a name other than the one his fa- 
ther gave him, calls himself Smith—John Smith.” 

“: Clever,” rejoined the Englishman. ‘Smith sounds as though it emi- 
erated from the United States, and your presence will also lead to the 
presumption that our friend is an American. If you do not object, sir,” 
he continued, addressing Truth, ‘‘ I will so arrange it.” 

Truth did not object, if a name was necessary ‘to designate him, and he 
supposed it but one of the inductions to his earthly career; therefore, if 
‘‘every body called themselves Smith,” (as he was assured,) then that 
was a proper name for him. And his ignorance of earth, combined with 
his perfect simplicity, prevented him from beifg aware what a perspective 
of trials and sorrows was added to his life by the thoughtlessness, or per- 
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chance present carefulness of his sponsors. But few, even when they 
have an opportunity, exercise aught of taste or fitness in their choice of 
names. John Smith was a good name, but it was too plebeian for the ar- 
istocratic atmosphere to which Truth was soon to be inducted, and I more 
than suspect that there never was a John Smith who did not regret that 
the two names were put together as his appellation. Again, there should 
be some consideration in regard to fitness. ‘To hear a little dirty saucy 
news-boy called Napoleon, Washington, Thomas Jefferson, or Lafayette 
sounds outrageous; and to hear a dignified, sedate, and grave gentleman 
familiarly nicknamed as Harry, Tom, or Jack, is as much out of place. 
A modest, timid, gentle, serious girl should never be named Kate ; and to 
hear a merry romp, full of fun and mischief, called Mary, will sound like 
the discordant jarrings of a triangle to one with fine perceptions of ‘* sounds 
and sense.” 

But to return from our digression. The travellers’ passports were ob- 
tained, and they proceeded on their journey. Truth, with a spirit of grate- 
ful thanksgiving, acknowledged the care and protection of his heavenly 
FaTHER, whose “tender mercies regarded all his works,” and whose 
watchful providence thus provided for his earthly wants, and solaced the 
sufferings of His wandering child. In due time they arrived in London, 
where they bade adieu to their American friend ; and shortly after his 
right honorable patron welcomed to his own magnificent home, and intro- 
duced to his noble family the humble “ Mr, Smith.” 





LETTERS FROM SUSAN. 
LETTER FOURTH. 


Dear Mary: You say that you wish to come to Lowell, and that some 
others of my old acquaintance wish to come, if I think it advisable ; and, 
as | have but a few moments to write, I will devote all my letter to this 
subject. : 

There are girls here for every reason, and for no reason at all. I will 
speak to you of my acquaintances in the family here. One, who sits at 
my right hand at table, is in the factory because she hates her mother-in- 
law. She has a kind father, and an otherwise excellent home, but, as she 
and her mama agree about as well as cat and mouse, she has come to the 
factory. The one next her has a wealthy father, but, like many of our 
country farmers, he is very penurious, and he wishes his daughters to 
maintain themselves. The next is here because there is no better place 
for her, unless it is a Shaker settlement. The next has a ‘ well-off” 
mother, but she is a very pious woman, and will not buy her daughter so 
many pretty gowns and collars and ribbons and other etceteras of “ Van- 
ity Fair” as she likes; so she concluded to “ help herself.” The next is 
here because her parents and family are wicked infidels, and she cannot 
be allowed to enjoy the privileges of religion at home. The next is here 
because she must labor somewhere, and she has been ill treated in so many 
22* 
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families that she has a horror of domestic service. The next has left a 
good home because her lover, who has gone on a whaling voyage, wishes 
to be married when he returns, and she would like more money than her 
father will give her. The next is here because her home is in a lonesome 
country village, and she cannot bear to remain where it is so dull. The 
next is here because her parents are poor, and she wishes to acquire the 
means to educate herself. The next is here because her beau came, and 
she did not like to trust him alone among so many pretty girls. And so 
I might go on and give you the variety of reasons, but this is enough for 
the present. 

I cannot advise you to come. You must act according to your own 
judgment. Your only reasons are a desire to see a new place, a city, and 
to be with me. You have now an excellent home, but, dear M., it may 
not seem the same to you after you have been here a year or two—for it 
is not advisable to come and learn a new occupation unless you can stay 
as long as that. ; The reasons are that you may become unaccustomed to 
your present routine of home duties, and lose your relish for them, and 
also for the very quiet pleasures of our little village. Many, who are dis- 
satisfied here, have also acquired a dissatisfaction for their homes, so that 
they cannot be contented any where, and wish they had never seen Lowell. 

But tell Hester that I advise her to come. She has always lived among 
relatives who have treated her as a slave, and yet they would not allow 
her to go away and be a slave in any other family. I think I can make 
her happier here, and I see no better way for her to do than to break all 
those ties at once, by leaving her cheerless drudgery and entering the mill. 

I don’t know what to say to Miriam, so many pleasant and unpleasant 
things are mingled in her lot now. There she lives with Widow Farrar, 
and every thing about them looks so nice and comfortable that people 
think she must be happy. The work is light, but every thing must be 
just as the old lady says, and she has strange vagaries at times. Miriam 
has to devote a great deal of time to her whims and fancies which is not 
spent in labor. Yet she would find it unpleasant to leave her nice large 
chamber, with its bureau and strip carpet and large closets, for the narrow 
accommodations of a factory boarding-house. And the tine great garden, 
in which she now takes so much pleasure, would be parted from with 
much sadness. But then her wages are so low that she says she can lay 
aside nothing and still dress herself suitably, for she is always expected to 
receive and help entertain the old lady’s company. When the widow 
dies, Miriam will have nothing, unless she leaves her a legacy, which, on 
account of the many needy relatives, is not to be expected. So you had 
better tell her to make all arrangements for coming here, and then if the 
old lady will retain her by “ raising her salary,” tell her to stay with her. 

As for Lydia I think she had better not come. I know how disagreea- 
ble her home is in many respects, but it is her home after all. She has 
to be up at four o’clock in the morning, and to be ‘on her feet,” as she 
says, till nine o’clock at night, unless she sits down for an hour to patch 
the boys’ clothes or keep her father’s accounts. She has to be every 
body’s waiter, and says that all seem to think she was born for that occu- 
pation. Then she has no accommodations but a little crowded attic, which 
she shares with old Jenny and three or four little ones, and she has told 
me that she never knew what it was to have a dollar of her own to spend 
as she might like. Yet there she is an important personage in the family, 
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while here it would be quite different. She enjoys excellent health, and 
her varied employment appears to suit her. It might be very different 
here in that respect also. She has nothing of her own now, but she is 
sure of care and comforts in case of sickness, and necessaries always. 
When her father dies, or when she marries, she will probably have some- 
thing of her own. “ But,” you will reply, “her father may live as long 
as she will, and she may never marry.” True; but tell her to consider 
all things, and, before she decides to leave home, to request her father to 
pay her a stated sum as wages. If he will give her a dollar a week I 
should advise her to stay with him and her mother. Here she would have 
as many of the comforts and accommodations of life as there, but perhaps 
no more. She could dress better here, but not better compared with oth- 
ers. ‘That is something to consider. 

Nancy wishes also to come, because her trade does not suit her. If 
she is losing her health by a sedentary employment, I certainly advise her 
to change it. I think she ceuld do well here, and then she has a voice 
like a nightingale. It would gain for her notice and perhaps emolument. 

But I have hardly room to say good-by. Yours, as ever, Susan. 





STANZAS. 


Thus said the prophet Jeremiah unto Hananiah the prophet, Hear me, Hananiah ; 
the Lorp hath not sent thee; but thou makest this people to trust ina lie. There- 
fore, thus saith the Lorn, Behold I will cast thee off from the face of the earth ; 


this year thou shalt die.—Jeremiah xxviii. 15, 16. 


Catm and serene the prophet stood 
Midst hosts assembled there, 

And Israel heard the word of Gop 
In silence, and in fear. 


Then in their presence one arose, 
And boasted he had power, 

Gop’s secret councils to disclose, 
And bade them rest secure. 


Steadfast the holy prophet stood 
Before them in that hour, 

Nor uttered a reviling word, 
Nor boasted greater power. 


But said, ‘* The Lorp perform the word 
Which thou hast spoken here ; 

If such should be His gracious will, 
It is my earnest prayer. 


Yet hear the word He spoke to me, 
His name [ truly fear ; 

A message He hath sent to thee, 
That thou shalt die this year. 


For thou hast spoken in His name 
Words which He gave not thee, 

Before His people to proclaim, 
And death thy doom shiall be.”’ 
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He heard the word of Gop in fear, 
And to his home retired ; 

And ere the closing of the year 
The false one had expired. 


‘¢‘ Woe to the prophets,” saith the Lorn, 
‘¢ Who peace and safety cry, 
Who wickedly pervert My word 
When sure destruction’s nigh.”’ Maria. 





EDITORIAL. 


MIND AMONGST THE SPINDLES. 


‘““T have lived to mark 
A new and unforeseen creation rise i 
From out the labors of a peaceful land.” Wordsworth. 


From a friend in New York we have been favored with a copy of a recent Lon- 
don publication, entitled “‘Minp amonest THE Spinpces. A selection from The 
Lowell Offering.’’ It is the second of a series of cheap books designed for ‘* Book- 
clubs for all readers.’ The work is intended as a stimulus to self-improvement 
among the English operatives, and an evidence to their employers that mind can 
exist, can progress and act “amongst the spindles.’ Very few among our own 
factory population know how much a book like this is needed there. ‘* We are 
getting to be just like England,” is a complaint frequently heard, and made upon 
such trivial occasions that it is very evident the complainants are little aware what 
it is to be “just like England.’’ The miseries and privations of factory life there 
are portrayed, we hope exaggerated, by Mrs. Trollope in her ** Micnuart Arwm- 
STRONG, the Factory Boy,” and by Charlotte Elizabeth in her “* HELEN FLEETWOOD,” 
the factory girl. These books are well worthy of an extended notice in our pages, 
but we have no room for it. They are the productions of two very different minds, 
and a similar subject is treated by them in a very different manner, but the impres- 
sion left upon the reader’s mind, with regard to factory life in England, is the same. 
In Black wood’s Edinburgh Magazine for 1833 there is a powerfully written article 
upon Tue Facrory Sysrem, to which we can refer with greater confidence than to 
any work of fiction. Could we make long extracts from this, our own operatives 
might form some idea of what it is to be “just like England.’ A few sentences 
must suffice. 

“ The lower orders—for godsake quarrel not with the word low, for they are as 
low as tyranny can tread them down—are in many places as much parts of ma- 
chinery as are the spindles. Thousands are but cogs. The more delicate parts of 
machinery soonest wear out; and these are boys and girls. You can have no con- 
ception of the waste of infants. The weak wretches are soon worn out and flung 
away. ‘True, they are not expensive. They are to be purchased from their pa- 
rents atalow price. The truth is, they are too cheap. Their very bodies are 
worth more than they bring; and then there is one error in the calculation, which, 
great as it seems to us, has been seldom noticed—seldom has buyer or seller thought 
of inserting their souls.” 

“The following were the hours of labor imposed upon the children employed in 
a factory at Leeds the summer before last. On Monday morning, work commenced 
at six o'clock ; at nine, half an hour for breakfast ;” &c. &c. “ till nine on Tuesday 
evening, when the labor terminated, ‘and the party of adult and infant slaves’ are 
dismissed for the night, after having toiled thirty-nine hours, with brief intervals 
ge only to six hours in the whole) for refreshment, but none for sleep. 

n Wednesday and Thursday day-work only. From Friday morning till Saturday 
night, the same labor repeated, but closed at five—to show that even such masters 
can be merciful.”’ 

“‘A factory child must be at her work—say at four o’clock of a snowy winter 
morning—else she will be cursed, fined, or strapped. . . . . She gets drowsy 
and lies down on the floor to snatch some sleep. The overlooker espies her white 
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face upon her thin arm for a pillow—blue eyelids shut—pale lips apart; and, to 
cure that lazy trick dashes over her head, and neck, and breast, and body, a bucket- 
ful of water. Well may our legislator laugh at the recital, for all the imps there 
laugh louder than he at the reality, and it cannot be denied that the practical joke 
is of the first water.” 

‘‘ Nobody dreams, that in Britain labor can now be apportioned to men, women, 
and children, according to the laws of nature. We are in a most unnatural state.’’ 

‘‘In ‘the chosen land of freedom and independence,’ men work from sunrise to 
sunset, thirteen hours all summer, and half an hour longer(?) all winter—and there- 
fore itis right. Does he not see, that by his own statement they are steam-driven 
slaves? In Germany, the Netherlands, and France, they beat ‘the routine in the 
land of freedom and equality’ all to sticks.”’ 

‘It is cruel to tell little boys and girls that they will be ‘acclimated’ to any 
thing; and then shut them up for fourteen or fifteen hours a-day in a sort of oven. 
Such treatment is more philosophical than Christian.” 

‘¢ What is a billy-roller? A billy-roller is a heavy rod, from two to three yards 
long, and of two inches diameter, with an iron pivot at each end. Its primary and 
proper object is to run on the top of the carding over the feeding cloth. Its secon- 
dary and improper function is to rap little children on the head, making their heads 
crack so that you may hear the blow at the distance of six or eight yards, in spite 
of the din and rolling of the machinery.”’ 

We here omit a passage too painful to quote. 

“‘[t is very difficult, he adds, to go into a mill in the latter part of the day—par- 
ticularly winter, when the children are weary and sleepy—and not to hear some of 
them crying for being thus beaten. A young girl has had the end of a billy-roller 
jammed through her cheek; and a woman in Holmfirth was beaten to death. We 
have been taking another glance over the cruelties, as described by scores of wit- 
nesses, not a few of whom had been sufferers, but any detailed account of them 
would be sickening—so we refrain. Suflice it to say, that unless the witnesses be 
all liars of the first magnitude, the billy-roller is in active employment in many 
factories—that black-strap is at frequent work in them all—that cuffs from open 
and blows from clenched hands are plentiful as blackberries---that samples are 
shown of every species of shaking—and that there is no dearth of that beastly pun- 
ishment, kicking. To be billy-rolled, or strapped, after perhaps having been buck- 
eted for falling asleep, is bad to endure.”’ 

We know that many of our factory operatives, who have often complained that 
we are getting to be “just like England,” will turn with horror from these partic- 
ulars, and shudder at the thought of what it would be to be just like England, or 
rather unjust, like England. But it may be asked, ‘+ Are there not influences slowly 
at work which, in time, will strengthen the likeness between our factory system 
and that of England?” If there are, surely we have a sufficient number of antag- 
onistic influences to counteract them. It is impossible, unless indeed our whole 
country assimilates itself to England in her darkest feature, which none of us believe. 

But our reviewer continues, “There are evils necessarily inherent in the labor 
of factories. They will endure forever. No legislative enactments—no regula- 
tions, however wise and humane—will entirely remove them, while the beings 
working there breathe by lungs, and their blood circulates from their hearts. The 
atmosphere must be hot, and dusty, and polluted; and therefore.does humanity 
demand for them who must inhale it a few more gulps of fresh air. Sickness and 
sorrow enough, and too much, will there be made under a Ten Hours’ Bill, but many 
will then escape death, who now wither away out of a languid life, old-looking 
dwarfs though yet in their teens. The engine will, under any bill, clutch up boy 
or girl, and dash out their brains against the ceiling, or crush them into pancakes 
by pressure against the walls, or seem to be devouring them, as, in horrid entan- 
glement, mutilated body and deformed limbs choke the steam-fed giant, till, fora 
few moments he coughs—rather than clanks—over his bloody meal, and threatens 
even all at once to stop, when away he goes again, free from ail impediment, as if 
fresh oiled with that libation, and in scorn of his keeper, who, in consternation, 
has been shivering amidst the shrieks like the ghost of a paralytic.” Oe 

These are not necessary evils—at least not to the extent which the writer im- 
agines. Much can be done to ventilate the rooms and purify the atmosphere, and, 
by employing none but adults, who can take proper care of themselves, few acci- 
dents need occur from the machinery. But, when we think of what is so com- 
mon there, that it has been looked upon as an inherent evil of the system, we are 
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glad that our humble words have gone over the seas ‘to confound the wise and 
prudent.’’ In the little volume before us there are sketches of factory life, which 
must contrast strangely with that of “the adult and infant slaves’ there. And, if 
there had been no such pictures of American life, if there had been none but didac- 
tic or purely imaginative articles, those, of themselves, would have been sufficient 
indication of a different state of affairs here. No girl, who could write the conver- 
sation upon physiology, which closes the volume, would stay where she was liable 
to kicks, cuffs, and blows, or where others of her sex were. And, if it were possi- 
ble for well-educated girls to be thus situated, all their talents and energies would 
be employed in calling for a reformation of the evils to which they were subjected. 
It may be asked, “* Do the writers of the Offering allude to the evils peculiar to their 
lot? for such there must be unless they are favored above all other classes. There 
are but few evils peculiar to a factory life. We are confined, but a life of seclusion 
is the lot of most New England females. We have but few amusements, but “ all 
work and no play”’ is the motto of this section of the Union. We breathe a close 
atmosphere, but ventilation is not generally better attended to elsewhere than in 
the mills. We are better and more regularly paid than most other female opera- 
tives. Our factory life is not often our all of life—it is but an episode in the grand 
drama, and one which often has its attractions as well as its repulsions. The great 
evil is the lengthened hours of labor. In this respect we are * just like England.” 
But we are cheered and invigorated by hopes of better times, and also by the sus- 
taining power of ‘‘ mind amonst the spindles.” 

Miss Martineau says, in a letter to the editor of this book, ‘In Waltham, I had 
an opportunity of observing the invigorating effects of minp in a life of labor. 
Twice the wages and half the toil would not have made the girls 1 saw happy and 
healthy, without that cultivation of mind which afforded them perpetual support, 
entertainment, and motive for activity. They were not highly educated, but they 
had pleasure in books and lectures, in correspondence with home; and had their 
minds so open to fresh ideas, as to be drawn off from thoughts of themselves and 
their own concerns.”’ 

The editor has for us a graceful compliment, and some excellent advice. He 
says: ‘* We have read what they have written with a deep interest. They have 
all afforded us much pleasure. May the love of letters which they enjoy, and the 
power of composition which they have attained, shed their charms over their do- 
mestic life, when their days of mill service are ended. May their epistles to their 
friends be as full of truthfulness and good feeling as their contributions to ‘The 
Lowell Offering.”” May the success of this their remarkable attempt at literary 
composition not lead them to dream too much of the proud distinctions of author- 
ship—uncertain prizes, won, if won at all, by many a weary struggle and bitter 
disappointment.’’ We would gladly extract more from this finely written intro- 
duction, but must forbear. 

Mr. Knight concludes by a generous offer to transmit to this country a portion 
of the profits of the work. The former editor of the Offering, to whose care he 
would consign it, is not now a citizen of Lowell. And we believe that we can 
confidently speak for all the ‘mind amongst the spindles’’ here if we decline the 
proffered boon, and request the gentlemaii to dedicate that which was destined to 
‘“‘the advance of intellectual improvement” among us, to the relief of physical 
suffering in England. We do this with feelings of deepest gratitude for the honor 
already done us, and the good intended. But the little compilation he has sent us 
is of itself a stimulant and reward, and encourages us to say that the next and clos- 
ing number of this volume shall not be the last exhibition of “mind amongst the 
spindles.”’ H.F 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, March —, 1844. 

Miss Farley: Having recovered from the effects of intemperate mirth, as before 
hinted at, I will try to give you an inkling of ‘the how’’ we manage to spend our 
time. Like all true Yankees we keep an eye on the main chance, looking, as 
somebody has it,two ways for Sunday. (It’s hard to tell when Sunday comes even 
then, unless we consult an almanac, as the cry of the news-boy, milk-man, etc., 1S 
full as loud under our window on this as any other day. New England ears are 
often shocked at the desecration of the Sabbath— But I will leave preaching to 
the profession.) 
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Through the politeness of Lowell friends I was furnished with quite a list of 
letters of introduction—or “billets for soup,’’ as the prince of dandies has it—all 
of which I have duly presented. Unfortunately, however, the more prominent 
persons are guite ill, which prevents my availing myself of their kind offices and 
influence. This I much regret, as doubtless it will affect my list and consequent 
success. However, a friend of my father’s from Springfield is here, and will cast 
in his mite, and maybe, like the poor widow’s, it will be worth more than all the 
rest. I have visited the museums, attended a festival at Niblo’s, listened to the 
wise ‘*saws’’ of an “‘ Egyptian queen”’ (or in plain English, been gulled by a gipsy), 
walked on the battery, gazed my fill at parks, fountains, mountains, etc., and shall 
be ready at a moment’s warning to bid farewell to the Gothamites. 

There are three distinct phases in the circle of aristocrats, all of which go to con- 
stitute ‘the aristocracy.’’ The more prominent, and by far the ‘‘ more observed 
of observers,’ are the gentlemen pigs. I have heard of their social habits, plans of 
association, promenades, and so on, but now mine eyes have seen, and ears heard, 
far more than tongue can tell. A New York porker is a gentleman, and no mis- 
take. Hecan march up Broadway as gracefully, escort the ladies as gallantly 
keep the right of the walk as thoughtfully, as any knight of the pave. Then they 
have concerts; also favor us with serenades, making night hideous. I believe it 
is customary, when an owner misses his pig, to advertise as ‘* accustomed to walk 
such and such streets’ thus: “ Missing. A spotted pig (not striped)—usually 
feeds in Broom street, or from Broom street to the Bowery. Whoever will return 
the same to the accustomed haunt shall be duly rewarded.” 

You know my character for wit was never above par. Well I sold a bit of that 
same article the other day for two dollars, which is more than I would give for my 
whole stock. I fear if I try to explain the matter the joke will be lost in the telling 
—so I will keep it for an oral communication. MHarriot laughs frequently at my 
‘“‘oreenness,”’ but I tell her blackberries are red when they are green. I play off 
jokes on myself quite frequently; that is to say, 1 have been so accustomed to 
thinking people in general tell the truth, that I often get my wisdom teeth cut for 
me. <A few instances are in store, which I dare say she will work up in her next 
‘Kate ;”’ if she does not they will keep for all my telling them. 

I find people almost every where disposed to doubt the assertion that the Offering 
is a bona fide factory production. I frequently offer myself as a fair specimen of 
‘* Lowell quality,’ but all the while conscience accuses me of being but a libel. 
As you very well know, I cannot shake a goosequill in comparison with most of 
your contributors. By the way, I received a letter the other day from one of your 
Offering poetesses, who is a real live factory girl, which I took the liberty of show- 
ing to sundry persons who were disputing their ability to write even an ordinary 
letter. Like all her productions it was replete with sense, and no small degree of 
the beautiful. I have an idea of depositing it in some museum, duly labelled, as 
a permanent witness in favor of “ animals who congregate in Lowell menageries.”’ 
How strange it is that people of sense will confine common sense and education to 
particular spheres and positions, as though employment in a manufacturing estab- 
lishment necessarily detracts from moral worth. As public opinion is, a man may 
stand behind a counter and sell tape by the cent’s worth, and be very politely 
termed esquire, while a woman who chances to need so common-place an affair as 
bread and butter, and who by circumstances beyond her control is obliged to earn 
the same, is considered but little better than a slave, because forsooth she assists in 
the manufacture of fabrics the esquire so daintily handles. {1am sick of hearing ~ 
people talk of position in society, difference of employment, and soon. If our 
kind lords of creation will devise some other way by which a friendless, homeless 
orphan may earn her bread, as earn it she must before she eats, we will then most 
cordially join in reprobating an employment which tasks body and soul. Till then, 
for one I claim to be the handiwork of the same Creator, as near akin as they not 
only to earth but heaven. 

A woman’s lot is hard at the best. If she be not born to a fortune, wages and 
customs are such that she cannot possibly attain even a comfortable maintenance, 
much less a competence, save by the fortunate commission of matrimony. A poor 
alternative at the best. As the relatives of the rich are ready to brand her as mer- 
cenary, simply because she treads the only road left open for the acquisition of 
life’s luxuries. But all this you have heard thousands of times. 

It is a threadbare fabric [ send this time—take it though, and hope for ‘“‘ better 
luck next time.” With assurances of regard I remain, &c. A. G.A. 
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PuitapEe.putiaA, March —, 1844. 

Miss Farley: My last very, very intelligent letter I dare say you have received. 
This hails from the city of brotherly love—where I find myself rather unexpectedly. 
After writing you from New York I concluded to leave that field for Harriot. She 
opened the campaign, and [ am perfectly willing she should occupy the ground. 
She is of opinion that much more can be done there than elsewhere, which will be 
determined in time. All the honors, as well as profits, I think she ought to enjoy. 
Why, woman! a dollar is a dollar in New York, and no mistake. “And he is 
wise who wins’’—though I am of opinion H. will win if any one can. 

A Mr. S., of New York, furnished me with a list of names; also, letters of intro- 
duction to persons of standing in this city. My letters I have sent, and will duly 
inform you of results. 

Let me give you a sketch of the route through from New York, as the opportn- 
nity to do so per voce may not soon occur. I left New York at 9 A. M. on Tues- 
day. A ferry plies between the city and the Jersey shore, when we take cars. A 
crowd were already there, when I took my seat. Like the woman in an “ ower 
true tale,’ I began to count my baggage thus: ‘Great trunk, little trunk, band- 
box, and bundle,” lest an item in the list should be forgotten, but invariably stop- 
ped at the “‘ great trunk,’’ as that contained the extent of my worldly possessions. 
An English family took seats in the same car, with what I should call an unusual 
proportion of bird cages. I fancied all sorts of reasons why they should thus en- 
cumber themselves, but finally concluded they knew best. (A wise conclusion, 
say you?) 

A trifling scene occurred on board. ‘Somebody picked somebody’s pocket’’— 
the which or who, I could not ascertain. A few words passed on the occasion, the 
purport of which I did not understand ; and that is all the information [ can possi- 
bly give in relation tothe matter. There was a “ breakdown” of the engine, which 
detained us in the woods an hour or two. It is common, I believe, for repairs to 
be made en route, as all needful tools were at hand. No wonder though, that acci- 
dents frequently occur, for of all miserable roads I believe this is the worst. A 
constant rolling and shaking. 1 felt on arriving at P. as though food and I had not 
met for a fortnight. We passed through Trenton, Princeton, Bordentown, Eliza- 
bethtown, and sundry other towns whose names | have forgotten. The face of the 
country is quite novel toa New England eye. In many instances it is level as far 
as the eye can reach. Soil quite sandy, of a reddish cast, which fact will, [ pre- 
sume, account for the taste of the people generally. I think I shall henceforth as- 
sociate red houses and New Jersey in my mind, as almost every dwelling is fa- 
mously red, at the ends, white in front, with green doors. No more fitting place 
for the green, I fancy, as variety is said to be charming. We arrived at Camden 
about four o'clock, P.M. It rained most of the day, which precluded particular 
observation of either men or things, and consequently my impressions are rather 
vacant. 

The next day after my arrival, I visited the Fairmont Water Works, escorted by 
the very gentlemanly R. F. W., Esq. The works are fine, and are justly a matter 
of pride to Philadelphians. The New Yorkers talk of ‘* Croton,’”’ and are so lavish 
of the luxury of cold water that they must needs keep their streets fairly flooded ; 
while here, if you wish to see aught of it, you must visit head quarters. The water 
is taken from the Schuylkill—ejected to the height of one hundred and two feet 
above the river bed. The ‘“‘ works,’’ 1 believe, cover about six acres. The basin 
is cut from a rock hill, which is, I believe, the only elevation near to, or rather 
within the limits of the city proper. A suspension bridge crosses the Schuylkill 
here, the most perfect specimen, I am told, of the kind. It looks too fragile to sup- 
port large weights, but I shall venture to cross it nevertheless. I also, by the kind- 
ness of Mr. W., visited the ‘Franklin Library.’’ This, as you know, is an almost 
sacred place. May the generous spirit which animated its founder, possess its di- 
rectors through all coming time. 

But [ must close. My next, and probably last, will give you all the details of 
‘life in the city of brotherly love’ up to the moment of being homebound. ‘Till 
then, adieu. A. G. A. 

















